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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 

Back  in  the  Thirties  when  a  drive  to  Seaside  was  a  Sunday  afternoon  ritual,  we 
always  looked  forward  to  seeing  Ocean  Home  Farm.  It  was  and  still  is  one  of  the 
showplaces  of  the  county  so  we  are  particularly  pleased  to  be  able  to  bring  you  in 
this  issue  the  story  of  Ocean  Home  farm  and  the  Tagg  and  Bates  families  who  lived 
in  this  beautiful  place.  Nancy  Bates  has  put  together  an  interesting  account  of  the 
history  of  Ocean  Home  Farm  and  has  provided  us  with  photographs  to  accompany 
the  article.  We  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  reading  it  as  much  as  we  did. 

We  have  always  remembered  George  Cobban  with  affection  and  respect  so  we 
were  particularly  pleased  when  we  ran  across  the  old  photo  of  one  of  his  violin 
recitals.  It  took  us  back  to  the  days  when  we  used  to  sit  through  these  memorable 
occasions.  And  the  faces  peering  out  of  that  old  picture  took  us  back  fifty  years  to 
those  days  when  we  and  the  children  portrayed  were  all  young.  We  hope  the 
photograph  will  take  you  back  to  those  days  too. 

Walter  Mattila  i§  a  legendary  figure  in  Astoria.  For  many  years,  his  writings  ap¬ 
peared  daily  in  the  Astorian  Budget,  and  later  in  the  Portland  newspapers.  He 
authored  several  books  and  pamphlets,  all  on  Astoria  subjects.  When  we  ran 
across  this  account  of  the  great  Astoria  fire  of  1922,  we  knew  that  we  just  had  to  run 
it  in  Cumtux.  It  is  the  best-documented  hour  by  hour  account  of  the  fire  that  we 
have  ever  read,  and  brings  to  life  a  subject  that  has  been  covered  many  times  in 
the  past  but  never  with  such  vivid  detail.  We  wish  that  Walter  Mattila  was  still  with 
us  so  that  he  could  write  similar  accounts  of  other  Astoria  events  he  witnesses. 

Back  in  the  Thirties  and  Forties,  Mrs.  H.P.  Marxen  was  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  Astorian  Budget,  writing  not  only  about  current  affairs  but  also  about  the 
history  of  the  area  and  particularly  about  the  Lewis  and  Clark  area.  Her  history  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Telephone  Co.  appeared  in  the  Budget  in  1949  at  the  time  the 
Pacific  Bell  Telephone  Company  connected  the  region  to  its  Astoria  exchange. 
This  account  of  the  46  year  existence  of  the  tiny  pioneer  telephone  company  is  a  fit¬ 
ting  tribute  to  those  stubborn  pioneers  who  did  things  for  themselves  when  they 
needed  something.  We  hope  you  enjoy  it. 

It  is  strictly  a  coincidence  that  we  have  two  articles  about  the  Astoria  fire  in  this 
issue.  We  already  had  Walter  Mattila’s  story  set  when  Bob  Lovell  brought  in  his 
fascinating  account  of  his  father  Sherman  Lovell  and  the  Astoria  fire.  It  is 
refreshing  to  read  an  article  on  a  positive  side  of  the  Astoria  fire.  When  he  saved 
the  Lovell  Building,  Sherman  Lovell  created  a  place  which  served  as  the  nucleus 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  burned  city.  Bob  Lovell  tells  how  he  did  it. 
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William  Tagg  in  1885. 


Photographs  illustrating  this  article  were  provided  by 
the  Bates  and  Tagg  families. 
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OCEAN  HOME  FARM 


This  narrative  encompasses  five 
generations  of  the  Tagg-Bates  family. 
It  begins  in  Derbyshire,  England,  and 
never  really  ends  for  the  dream  of 
Ocean  Home  Farm  is  this  family’s 
heritage  from  William  Tagg. 

Ocean  Home  Farm  is  located  just 
north  of  Gearhart,  Oregon.  It  is  land, 
memories,  and  a  three  story  farm¬ 
house.  The  original  320  acres  produced 
orchards  of  apples,  plums,  and  pears. 
Each  year,  chestnuts,  crabapples, 
gooseberries,  and  blackberries,  hung 
heavy  on  the  branches  of  trees  and 
bushes  as  their  season  of  fruition  was 
repeated.  Cows  and  sheep  fed  on  the 
grassy  fields,  and  provided  milk,  but¬ 
ter,  and  lamb  for  people  in  surrounding 
communities.  Its  gardens  nourished 
five  generations  of  the  Tagg-Bates 
families,  the  custodians  of  these  rolling 
dunes. 

Now,  the  farmhouse  has  been  sold, 
and  the  lines  have  been  pulled  in,  until 
at  present  the  farm  is  only  a  fraction  of 
its  original  size.  Within  these  boun¬ 
daries,  though,  lies  a  dream  that  has 
survived  the  years. 

At  one  time,  William  Tagg  mapped 
out  a  townsite  on  the  western  portion  of 
his  land.  Nothing  became  of  it,  but  his 
great  grandson  Tom,  took  a  thread 
from  this  dream,  and  wove  it  into  his 
own  plan  for  the  future.  This  was  Tom’s 
final  project  in  the  school  of  Architec¬ 
ture,  at  the  U.  of  Oregon.  It  includes  a 
small  residential  community,  with  em¬ 


by  Nancy  Bates 

From  Elvia  Tagg  King’s  Family 
History,  and  Nancy  Bates’  Ocean  Home 
Farm,  windows  of  the  past,  a  doorway 
to  the  future. 


phasis  on  solar  energy,  landscaped 
grounds  with  a  lake  and  tennis  court, 
and  eventually  a  restaurant  and  resort 
complex. 

The  terrain  was  originally  part  of  the 
Alva  Condit  donation  land  claim,  which 
included  much  of  the  southern  Clatsop 
Plains  area.  Condit  was  a  pioneer,  as 
was  William  Tagg,  a  native  of  England, 
who  bought  the  place  in  1901.  His  pur¬ 
chase  included  the  three  story  house 
that  Henry  Ober  built  in  1889.  In  1916  the 
name  was  changed  to  Ocean  Home 
Farm,  but  at  the  date  of  purchase, 
William  Tagg  named  the  farm,  “The 
Downs”,  after  the  rolling  dune-like  hills 
of  his  native  England.  On  the  hillside 
facing  the  highway  he  painted  the  name 
in  huge  letters  of  white  lime.  The 
neighbors,  who  had  several  sons  not 
above  playing  pranks,  promptly 
painted  on  their  hillside,  “The  Ups”. 

William  operated  a  dairy  farm  at  the 
Downs,  and  established  a  flock  of 
Shropshire  sheep,  as  well.  The  farm 
supplied  milk,  butter,  and  lamb  to 
Seaside  and  Gearhart. 

In  the  early  1900’s  it  was  customary 
for  Portland  businessmen  to  send  their 
families  to  the  Clatsop  beach  resorts  for 
the  summer  months.  Ocean  Home 
Farm,  with  a  three  story  farmhouse, 
and  later  two  small  guest  cottages, 
easily  accommodated  summer  visitors, 
and  William  and  Sara  Tagg  edged  into 
the  guest  house  business  in  1905.  The 
business  flourished  in  a  family  type  at- 
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mosphere  as  guests  enjoyed  the  quiet 
countryside,  the  beach  access,  and  the 
culinary  delights  from  Sara’s  kitchen. 

William  Tagg  was  born  in  1855,  in 
Birchen-Lee  house,  in  the  Derwent 
Valley,  Derbyshire,  England,  on  the 
estate  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  was 
the  oldest  son  of  James  and  Ann  Tagg, 
tenant  farmers.  In  the  fall  of  each  year 
the  Duke,  with  his  party  of  “The  Gen¬ 
try”,  would  come  to  shoot  grouse.  It 
was  a  time  of  great  preparation  and 
festivity,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
as  Ann  was  fond  of  remembering,  Ann 
actually  danced  with  the  DUKE ! 

David,  the  younger  son  of  James  and 
Ann,  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  leave 
England.  He  was  the  more  adventurous 
of  the  two,  and  left  home  at  age  14,  to 
become  a  jockey  in  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough’s  stables.  In  1883,  at  age 
18,  he  arrived  in  Stratford,  Ontario, 
Canada,  and  then  on  to  Toronto.  He 
stayed  in  a  hotel  owned  by  a  wealthy 


brewer,  Mr.  Williams.  Here,  he  met  the 
daughter,  Emma  Marie,  who  in  time 
became  his  wife.  After  their  marriage, 
they  moved  to  Chicago,  where  David 
followed  the  “tuck-pointing”  trade  he 
had  learned  in  Toronto.  Tuck-pointing 
is  the  finer  finish  on  stone  or  brick 
buildings. 

Emily,  the  youngest,  stayed  in 
England,  never  married,  and  became  a 
teacher  in  a  school  for  “young  ladies”. 
Later,  she  was  head  mistress  there,  and 
retained  this  position  until  she  retired 
forty  years  later. 

William  was  the  second  of  the  family 
to  leave  England.  He  left  in  the  spring 
of  1886,  at  age  31.  His  first  days  were 
spent  with  Mr.  Ward  on  Clatsop  Plains, 
near  Skipanon,  Oregon,  and  with  his 
English  relatives,  Alfred  and  Hannah 
Dawson.  Soon  he  found  work  with  Bert 
Allen,  at  Allendale,  some  miles  to  the 
south.  That  summer,  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  his  sister,  Emily. 


August  ayrh  1886 

Aid  dress 

care  Mr.A'FAUe/i 


ski  pawn 
ciarsop 
Astoria 
Oregon 

U.  S.  America 


days  of  ram  soone  after  Inhere  lour  have  h  ad  rone 
siiice  to  sjoeak  of.  It  as  lobked  Lice  rain  several 
times  but  passed  off  withputThey  done  have 
much  thunder here  l  have  on  f  heard  at  once ,  I  feel 
rather  anxious  to  know  what  sort  of  a  summer 
you  have  had  in  'England.  I  have  nor  vet  received 
a  letter  fro  on  CAother  I  wrote  twice  from  her  to 
her  I  expect  there  will  be  one  Ivina  at  Astoria 
But  I  hade  sent  to  call  for  it.  IkofAjviycher  sent 
you  my  letters  to  read  but  I  think  you  would 
be  down  at  none  when  she  pot  the  fi  rst  I  have 
had  a  letter  fro  m  Xl  r.  (R  a  vh  be  W  o  r  k  e  tells  vie 
George (Priestly  and ' Esther  'Bowden  are  both 
dead.  I  have  been  living  with  Air  Ward  till 
this  week  Tam  now  veer  kina  for  Air  Add.  Allen. 
Wards  did  not  want  a  mad  this  winter  so  they 
reck  amended  vie  to  this  place.  Tear  stay  here ~ 
a  ll  w  i  n  te  r  if  1  w is  h .  I  ami  eje  tti  ny  2  5  z del la  rs 
per  mo7it Iran  d  shall  yet  h  0  fo  A  winter 
months  that  is  if  I  sthy.  T  have  been  after 
taken  a  farm  hut  I  doiitd  know  whether  I 
shall  yet  it  yet  cruet  if  I  do  I  shall go  on  1st 


November.  Willie  Chadwick  and  Ada  would 
live  with  me  if  l get  the  vlace.  'Willie  is  worker 
about  2  miles  from  me  and  lodge  n  at  Wards. 

I  saw  him  yesterday  he  is  very  well .  He  as 
been  getting  2  dollars  per  day  and  hoard.  Bur 
work  is  ranker  scarce  bn  winter  1C  he  work 
here  is  not  so  hard  as  1  expected  it  IT  he  farms 
are  chiefly  dairying.  2  hey  make  cheese  at 
Wards  mrhere  they  makef butter  If  key  milk 
20  cows  here  J  have  milked  them  myself  last  night 
and  today  the  master  is  away. 

People  here  dorit  get  up  any  sooner  for  hay  or 
harvest  nor  work  any  latter  at  night  than 
my  other  time .  Theyyujt  work  about  Xyast 


g  or 5  Jim.  act  supper  "alia  then  'Milk .  iChe 
living  Here  is  very  good  a deal  digyerent  to  what 
I  have  been  used'  ro  3  meals  a  aav . 


more. 


tay.  y 


on 


dont 


want 


0  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  They  doht  make  butter 
here  same  us  at  koine  Jthe  men  make  it.T kevnever 
touch  the  cream  or  butter  with  there  hands. 
T'hey  work  it  on  a  kind  of  a  stand  that  slopes 
from  them  with  a  stroma  piece  .of  stick  and 
then  puts  it  in  a  mould  mat  olds  2  lbs.  they 
doht  weigh  it.  The  butter  I  think  is  better  J 
made  this  way. The  chums  are  like  a  swing en 
boat.They  arenung  to  the  rafters  with  cor  a 
and  swung  back  and  too  it  takes  about  h  hour 
to  churnmhe  Mr:  is  going  to  l  earns  ane  to  make 

Jjou  have  to  learn  a  good  deal  here  but  the 
y an  keys  doht  know  italliThere  is  no  such 
thing  as  been  tidy  or  care  full. 

nils  part  is  called  Clatsop  plains  The  road 
runs  a  long  the  plains  and  the  houses  are  pretty 
near  the  road  every  house  as  a  mail  box  by  the  J 
way  side  so  the  post  past  drops  in  the  mail  evervi 
a  days  J 

I  wish  we  had  the  good  church  you  have 
at  home. There  is  only  service  every  2  weeks 
andnot  always  then.  As  it  was  the  day  for  it 
today  but  Jthere  was  not  any.  What  sinning 
I  have  near  is  very  poor.  J  d  0 

We  ll  I  think  I  Will  say  goodnight  and  go  to  led 
and  Umshit out  this  week,  w go  to  bed  pretty 
early  and  get uyjit ....  am  °  1  J 

Serb  2nd  r  lo  day  as  been  kind _ _ 

bolsters  day.  J  have  been  choren . Tor  jobs 

they  call  Jthem  chores. There  as  been  quite  a 
crowd  oy  visiters  today.  This  is  a  country for 
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visiting.  There is  always  someone  either  comma 
ongoing.  I  sit  down  with  them  to  there  meals 
and  ram  introduced  to  the  whole  crowd .  And 
when  they  have  a  party  they  have  as  many 
rounds  almost  as  tire  (gentry  at  Tirchenlec. 

These  are  they  that  own  there  own 
ranches  .It  hey  cad  farms  ranches. 

I  don't  th  rnk  the  bulk  o  f  the  people  that 


own  their  perms  have  much  ready  money. 
They  live  so  extravagant  and  waist  so  muck. 
T  he  women  here  ode  not  like  the  farmers 
wives  in  ' England  they  a l wavs  sJem  to  be 
running  around.  If  I  dint  tel lJ you  all  you 
must  ash  one  guest  ions  when  you  write 
and  I  will  try  to  answer  them. 

I  must  now  conclude 
Tear  Sister  ho  viva  you  are 


in  good  heaxIL/itJj. 
yur  loving  brother 
j  /  William  Taaa 

cog  ted  bxjT.Tmncine  Leonard  Janu 13  yd 

. -  indicate  words  illedaihle  due  to  blots  on 

yager.  u 


William  put  first  things  first,  and  he 
immediately  applied  for  naturalization 
papers.  After  the  required  wait  of  five 
years,  he  became  a  citizen,  a 
“Yankee”.  Secondly,  he  identified 
himself  with  the  church  on  Clatsop 
Plains:  the  first  Presbyterian  Church 
west  of  the  Rockies,  and  now  known  as 
the  historic  “Clatsop  Plains  Church”. 

In  the  fall  of  1886,  William  rented  the 
Callender  farm,  later  to  become  the 
home  of  his  brother  David’s  daughters, 
Emily  Tagg  Fertig,  husband  Arthur, 
and  Florence  Tagg.  After  a  three  year 
rental  period  at  the  Callender  place,  he 


rented  for  one  year,  the  Ward  place, 
where  he  had  stayed  his  first  few  days 
in  this  country.  This  is  near  what  is  now 
called  Sunset  Beach.  About  this  time  he 
sent  for  his  parents,  James  and  Ann 
Tagg.  They  arrived  in  Clatsop  Plains  a 
year  later. 

Early  in  1890,  William  attended  a 
church  conference  in  Gervais,  Oregon, 
near  Hubbard  and  Woodburn.  An 
English  family  had  just  arrived,  and 
William  decided  to  call  and  make  them 
welcome.  Thomas  Mackrell,  his  wife 
Ann,  and  daughter  Alice  were  not  at 
home  ...  but  daughter,  Sara,  was 
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Sara  Tagg  in  1 885. 
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steeping  tea  and  invited  William  to 
share  a  cup  with  her.  After  the  tea  with 
Sara,  and  the  completion  of  the  church 
conference,  William  returned  to  Clat¬ 
sop  Plains.  He  and  Sara  corresponded. 
In  his  third  letter  to  Sara  ...  he  pro¬ 
posed  marriage.  Sara  accepted,  also  by 
letter.  They  were  married  in  the  fall, 
October  19, 1890,  in  Woodburn,  Oregon. 

Sara’s  first  home  with  William  was 
the  Ward  place,  a  far  cry  from  the  city 
of  Fareham,  England,  where  Sara  had 
lived  all  her  thirty  one  years.  Here, 
Sara  had  been  a  dressmaker.  She  was 
apprenticed  at  the  age  of  12  to  a  dress¬ 
making  establishment.  The  place  was 
known  to  make  dresses  for  the  “Ladies- 
in-waiting”  to  the  queen. 

Sara  and  William  traveled  to  Clatsop 
Plains  on  the  train,  by  way  of  Astoria, 
but  the  span  across  Young’s  Bay  was 
not  completed  until  1891,  and  her 
daughters  remember  their  mother  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  boat  trip  across  the  Bay  .  .  . 
holding  her  skirts  up  out  of  the  water, 
and  an  umbrella  over  her  head. 

Sara  settled  in  at  the  Ward  place.  Her 
first  daughter,  Lystra  was  born  on  Oc¬ 
tober  17,  1891.  Sara  named  her  eldest 
for  a  Greek  city  in  the  Bible.  Shortly 
after  that,  William  re-rented  the 
Callender  farm.  Verna  was  born  on 
December  18,  1892,  and  Elvia  on 
November  4,  1894.  Elvia  was  named  for 
a  niece  of  the  county  school  superinten¬ 
dent,  Mr.  H.S.  Lyman,  the  author  of  a 
well  known  book  on  Indian  names. 

In  1901,  William  and  Sara  bought  the 
farm  from  Mr.  Ober,  known  in  those 
days  as  the  Condit  Donation  Land 
Claim.  First  named  The  Downs,  then 
Ocean  Home  Farm,  it  was  to  remain  in 
the  family  through  their  lifetime,  their 
children’s,  grandchildren’s,  and  great 
grandchildren’s.  As  this  narrative  is 
written,  William’s  great,  great,  grand¬ 
children,  are  slipping  into  William’s 
legacy,  and  the  world  of  the  future. 

Now,  at  the  new  home,  William’s 


William  Tagg  about  1900. 

daughters  attended  Clatsop  School, 
walking  the  one  mile,  carrying  their 
lunch  in  five  pound  lard  pails.  Elvia 
Tagg  King,  recalls  that  in  1906,  at  noon, 
one  day,  word  was  received  that  the 
British  barque  “Galena”  had  run 
aground  on  Clatsop  Beach.  School  was 
dismissed,  and  all  went  to  see  the  ship. 
In  the  same  year  the  Peter  Iredale  was 
wrecked  near  the  mouth  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia. 

William’s  daughters  have  pleasant 
recollections  of  their  early  days  at  the 
“Downs”.  Elvia  tells  of  treks  to  the 
beach,  bathing  in  the  icy  water, 
building  bonfires,  and  picnicking.  They 
roamed  the  wooded  area  south  of  the 
house  in  search  of  lady  slippers,  iris, 
and  the  delicate  Indian  peace  pipe. 
They  played  house  in  the  long  meadow 
grass,  but  only  in  certain  areas,  where 
their  father  permitted.  Climbing  and 
swinging  in  the  sweet  apple  trees,  and 
tramping  in  the  rain  in  rubber  boots, 
coats  and  souwesters,  was  one  of  her 
recollections  that  took  me  back  to  my 
childhood  days  in  Hammond,  Oregon. 
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Elvia  Tagg 


Elvia  (left)  and  Verna  dressed  for  a 
hike  to  Marys  Peak. 


For  many  years  Sara  Tagg  “roomed 
and  boarded”  the  current  school 
teacher.  As  years  went  by  Sara  and 
William  edged  into  the  “Guest  House” 
business.  Well  known  Portland  families 
would  stay  the  week.  On  weekends  the 
fathers  arrived  by  a  special  weekend 
train  that  became  known  as  “The  Dad¬ 
dy  Train.”  Their  families  met  them  at 
Butterfield  Station  for  the  quarter-mile 
walk  to  the  farm.  An  account  of  this  was 
a  feature  article  in  the  Oregonian,  Sun¬ 
day,  August  7,  1966.  Wyn  Barry,  the 
author,  interviewed  Verna  Tagg  Bates 
for  the  story. 

The  summer  business  with  the  sale  of 
the  beach  front  property,  for  a  promo¬ 
tion  called  Del  Ray  Beach,  helped  put 
the  three  daughters  through  college.  An 
interesting  sidelight  to  this,  told  to  me 
by  Elvia,  was  that  William  had  plotted 
a  townsite  on  this  ridge  west  of  the  high¬ 
way.  He  named  it  for  his  three 
daughters  El-ver-ly. 

William’s  daughters  graduated  from 
Oregon  State  Agricultural  College  in 
1915.  The  following  is  an  excerpt  from 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Oregon 
Stater  in  April  1979. 


In  1915,  three  sisters,  Elvia,  Lystra, 
and  Verna  Tagg  of  Warrenton  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Oregon  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  Elvia  studied  domestic  science, 
Lystra  music,  and  Verna  commerce. 
All  were  charter  members  of  Alpha 
Chi  Omega. 

Eldest  of  the  daughters  of  Clatsop 
Plains  pioneers  William  and  Sara  Tagg 
was  Lystra,  known  in  college  days  as 
the  “Little  One”  of  the  trio.  Elvia  was 
nicknamed  “Elf”  and  described  as 
“One  of  the  most  popular  girls  in  the 
Junior  Class  in  the  1915  yearbook,  The 
Orange.  It  dubbed  Verna  “Burd”,  a 
rosy-cheeked  English  lass. 

The  three  Tagg  sisters  were  present 
at  the  50th  year  reunion  of  their 
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sorority  in  Portland  in  1965. 

Today,  only  one  survives.  Verna 
Tagg  Bates  of  Seaside  died  October  31, 
1978.  Lystra  Tagg  Horrie’s  death  has 
just  been  reported  by  Elvia  Tagg  King 
of  Portland. 

The  photographs  reproduced  on  this 
page  were  taken  from  The  Oregon 
State,  Vol.  13,  No.  3.  April,  1979. 


After  teaching  in  Springfield  for  one 
year,  Verna  was  married  to  Edward 
Grenville  Bates,  from  Williamsport, 
PA.  He  was  also  an  OAC  graduate. 
They  were  married  on  the  porch  of 
“The  Downs”.  William  had  this  glassed 
in  some  time  before,  and  had  made 
other  improvements.  Verna  wore  a 
white  satin  gown  with  train,  Elvia  was 
the  bridesmaid  in  yellow  taffeta,  and 
Lystra  provided  the  music. 

William  retired  from  active  farming 
and  was  building  a  new  smaller  home 
on  the  rise  just  east  of  the  house.  He  and 
Sara  lived  in  their  new  home  the  rest  of 
their  long  lives,  and  this  house  even¬ 
tually  became  my  home.  Ed  and  I  lived 
in  that  house  for  many  years,  and  our 
family  of  four  flourished  there.  It  snug¬ 
gled  down  in  the  pine  trees  and  was 
much  larger  than  it  looked.  I  loved  the 
honeysuckle  that  bloomed  in  June  and 
always  had  a  bouquet  in  the  house.  The 
locust  trees  grew  close  to  the  house  on 
the  east  side,  and  their  willowy  bran¬ 
ches  and  lacy  leaves  set  the  tone  for 
each  day.  Sometimes  the  sun  filtered 
through  and  made  patterns  of  light  on 
the  window  panes.  Sometimes  the  bran¬ 
ches  tossed  and  bent  in  a  blowing  south¬ 
west  wind ...  a  storm  had  arrived. 

Gren  Bates,  and  Billy  King,  Elvia’s 
husband  to  be,  took  over  the  farm.  The 
name  was  changed  to  Ocean  Home 
Farm.  In  1918,  Billy  became  interested 
in  newly  opened  irrigated  land  at 
Boardman,  Oregon,  and  gave  up  his 
partnership  in  the  farm. 


Lystra  Tagg 


Verna  Tagg 
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Verna  and  Gren  remained  at  Ocean 
Home  Farm,  actively  farming,  and  car¬ 
rying  on  the  guest  house  business.  Here 
their  three  children  were  born  .  .  .  Bar¬ 
bara,  Patricia  and  Edward.  Gren  was 
active  in  comunity  affairs  and  was 
elected  to  the  Oregon  House  of 
Representatives  in  1925.  He  retired  in 
1960,  after  serving  as  Oregon  Super¬ 
visor  of  the  Population  Census  in  1960. 
Gren  Bates  died  in  April  1965. 

Around  1934,  Gren  moved  to  Portland 
and  became  the  owner  and  operator  of 
Elco  Dairy.  He  sold  it  in  1943,  and  it  is 
now  known  as  Alpenrose.  Verna  stayed 
at  OHF,  operated  the  dairy  farm,  the 
guest  house  business,  a  catering  ser¬ 
vice.  In  later  years  she  operated  an  an¬ 
tique  shop  until  her  death  in  1978. 

Ocean  Home  Farm  has  had  the  aura 
of  the  ancestral  home  for  all  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  William  Tagg.  Through  the 


years  the  guest  house  business,  the  din¬ 
ners,  luncheons,  and  teas  served  by 
Verna  Bates  brought  many  other  in¬ 
dividuals  into  the  charm  and  warmth  of 
this  house.  They  include  Portland 
families  that  stayed  at  the  farm  in  the 
era  of  the  “Daddy  Train’’,  young  Navy 
couples  during  World  War  II,  and  an 
English  boy  escaping  the  bombing, 
more  vacationing  families,  various 
clubs,  and  women’s  groups,  many  peo¬ 
ple  that  boarded  there,  antique  hunters, 
and  such  famous  people  as  James 
Beard,  and  Claudette  Colbert. 

Elvi^  and  Billy  moved  to  Boardman 
with  their  eldest  daughter,  Francine. 
Here,  their  other  three  children  were 
born  .  .  .  Stanley,  Ruth  and  Bob.  Billy 
died  in  1935,  and  after  some  time 
around  the  Seaside  area,  Elvia  moved 
to  Portland,  where  she  taught  in  the 
Portland  schools.  She  was  a  psycho- 


The  Downs:  The  original  farmhouse  built  in  1889. 

This  photo  was  taken  in  1906  and  shows  left  to  right  Lystra  Tagg,  daughter, 
William  Tagg  and  his  wife  Sara,  Elvia  Tagg,  daughter,  Grandmother,  and  Verna 
Tagg,  daughter. 
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metrist  with  the  Portland  school 
district  for  19  years.  After  her  retire¬ 
ment,  she  developed  her  hobby  of  den¬ 
drology,  the  study  of  trees.  At  age  90, 
she  is  the  only  surviving  daughter. 

Lystra  was  married  in  1920  to 
William  Horrie  from  the  Orkney 
Islands.  He  was  the  builder  of  Granny’s 
house.  William  and  Lystra  started  a 
dairy  farm  in  St.  Helens.  Here  their  two 
children  were  born  .  .  .  Alex  and  Helen. 
They  moved  to  Portland  where  Bill 
followed  the  building  trade,  then  was 
employed  by  the  Mallory  Hotel  in  the 
maintenance  and  decorating  depart¬ 
ment.  Bill  died  in  1964  and  Lystra  in 
1979. 

From  Elvia  Tagg  King’s  Family 
History,  1977 : 

“It  seems  the  craftsmanship  of  the 
Tagg  and  Mackrell  ancestry,  stone 


masonry,  tuck-pointing,  harness  and 
dressmaking,  as  well  as  teaching  (the 
last  from  the  Rogers  line  also)  and 
from  the  Horrie  King  in  put,  carpentry 
and  woodworking,  has  cropped  out  in 
the  present  generation  in  such  fields  as 
architecture,  interior  design,  drafting, 
pottery,  jewelry  making,  calligraphy, 
as  well  as  love  of  the  soil,  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  all  things  beautiful.” 

Listed  below  are  the  children,  grand¬ 
children,  great  grandchildren,  and 
great,  great  grandchildren  of  William 
and  Sara  Tagg.  They  are  homemakers, 
teachers,  secretaries,  architects, 
designers,  musicians,  journalists,  and 
language  specialists.  They  have  follow¬ 
ed  such  lines  of  work  as  golf  resort 
management,  farming,  nursing,  bank¬ 
ing,  log  scaling,  and  drafting,  survey¬ 
ing  and  engineering. 


The  three-story  farmhouse  at  Ocean  Home  Farm  in  1930.  The  structure  in 
foreground  is  known  as  the  little  cottage.  The  trees  next  to  the  farmhouse  are 
chestnuts  while  trees  in  the  foreground  are  crabapple  and  greengage  plum. 


aRif  a  *•*»: 
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I 

VERNA  TAGG  BATES 

I 

ELVIA  TAGG  KING 

II 

Barbara  Bates  Wilson 

II 

Francine  King  Leonard 

III 

Janet  Wilson  McGovern 

III 

James  Kermit  Leonard 

IV 

Susan 

III 

Bruce  Leonard 

Benjamin 

Keith 

II 

Stanley  King 

III 

Susan  Wilson  Vette 

III 

Jeffrey  William  King 

III 

Brian  Wain  King  (deceased) 

II 

Edward  Heilman  Bates 

III 

Edward  Matthew  Bates 

II 

Ruth  King  DuPratt 

III 

Barbara  Bates  Swanson 

III 

Pamela  DuPratt  Gallaway 

IV 

Sara 

IV 

Carey 

Laura 

III 

Michele  DuPratt  Gorton 

III 

Thomas  Lawrence  Bates 

IV 

Emily  Rene’ 

IV 

Thomas  Jeffrey  “T.J.” 

III 

Lisa  DuPratt  Simpson 

III 

David  William  Bates 

II 

Robert  King 

II  Mary  Patricia  Bates 


William  Tagg’s  great  grandchildren.  Left  to  right,  Tom  and  Barbara  Bates,  Janet 
Wilson,  and  I  ddie  Bates.  Taken  at  Christmas,  1962. 
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I  LYSTRATAGGHORRIE 

II  Alex  Horrie 

III  Douglas  Stephen  Horrie 

IV  Suzanne 

III  Lester  Scott  Horrie 

II  Helen  Horrie  Eddins 

III  Diana  Eddins  Larrabee 

IV  Talitha 
Angela 
Melissa 

III  Patrick  Eddins 

IV  Amanda 

III  Michael  Eddins 


William  and  Sara  Tagginl940. 


Verna  Tagg  Bates  shaping  dinner  rolls  in  the  pantry  of  the  farmhouse  in  1974.  Note 
the  Kitchen  Aide  mixer  which  has  given  50  years  of  service. 
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GEORGE  COBBAN  -  BRINGING  CULTURE  T( 


There  was  a  time  when  almost  every 
kid  in  town  was  taking  violin,  lessons 
from  George  Cobban.  George,  who  is 
standing  at  the  far  right  in  the  photo¬ 
graph,  had  a  music  store  and  studio  on 
Duane  street  which  was  presided  over 
by  his  mother  Mrs.  Alice  Cobban. 
Somehow  —  and  remember  that  this 
photo  was  taken  in  about  1932  during 
the  Depression  —  George  Cobban  per¬ 


suaded  local  mothers  and  fathers  to 
send  their  kids  to  him  for  violin  lessons. 

My  brother  Bob,  who  was  about  eight 
at  the  time,  was  thought  to  be  a  fit  can¬ 
didate  for  such  musical  enlightenment 
so  he  was  sent  down  to  Cobban’s  for 
weekly  lessons.  And  for  the  next  four  or 
five  years,  the  rest  of  the  family  sat 
through  hour  after  hour  of  violin  prac¬ 
ticing  and,  on  at  least  four  or  five  occa- 
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by  ROGER  T.TETLOW 


HE  KIDS  OF  ASTORIA 


sions  each  year,  a  recital. 

The  photograph  shown  here  was 
taken  at  one  of  these  recitals.  My 
brother  Bob,  now  Professor  Robert 
Tetlow  of  the  Unversity  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  is  the  boy  in  the  third  row 
with  an  X  on  his  ear. 

George  Cobban,  through  his  music 
studio,  his  dance  bands,  and  his  or¬ 
chestras,  was  instrumental  in  bringing 


musical  culture  to  Astoria.  Probably 
most  native  Astorians  who  are  in  their 
sixties  or  seventies  today  received  their 
first  taste  of  good  music  from  George 
Cobban.  Hopefully,  one  of  these  days 
we  will  be  able  to  bring  you  his  full 
story  but  for  the  moment  the 
photograph  reproduced  here  is  enough 
to  make  us  old-timers  remember  some 
of  the  brighter  moments  of  our 
childhood. 
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All  photos  of  the  Astoria  fire  were  taken  by  Frank 
Woodfield,  local  photographer,  and  were  provided 
courtesy  of  the  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society. 


The  Astoria  fire  pictures  on  this  page  are  two  views  of 
the  remains  of  the  Elks  building  and  the  Astoria  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  building  next  door.  Looking  west  from  about 
12th  and  Exchange  streets. 
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Walter  Mattila 


From  Astorian-Budget, 
December  8, 1947 

Editor’s  Note  —  The  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Astoria  fire  of  December  8, 
1922,  was  written  in  commemoration  of 
the  25th  anniversary  of  that  event. 


MEMORIES  OF  THE  ASTORIA  FIRE  - 1922 


by  Walter  Mattila 


It  was  midnight.  Doc  Holder, 
sergeant  in  charge  of  the  night  shift  of 
the  Astoria  police,  pulled  open  the 
drawer  of  the  high  desk  at  head¬ 
quarters  and  picked  up  the  time  book. 

He  turned  several  pages  of  names 
and  “x’s”  until  he  came  to 
DECEMBER  1922.  Doc  ran  his  finger 
down  the  column  of  dates  to  Friday, 
DECEMBER  7  and  put  a  cross  after  the 
names  of  nine  officers  and  Mrs.  Mattie 
Haddix,  the  police  matron. 

It  had  been  a  quiet  night.  People  had 


less  money  to  spend.  Six  hundred  men 
lost  their  jobs  in  Astoria  three  months 
before  when  the  Hammond  mill  burned. 
Doc  did  not  like  the  looks  of  the  full 
page  advertisement  of  the  Morning 
Astorian  for  a  closing  out  sale  of 
Westerhaver  Brothers.  In  the  classified 
ads  he  noticed  that  V.  Tervo,  294 
Taylor,  was  offering  seven  trolling 
boats  for  sale.  Fishing  must  not  be 
good. 

At  12:15  a.m.  the  phone  rang.  A 
patrolman  called  from  Thiel  Brothers 
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pool  hall.  “Everything’s  quiet,” 
reported  the  officer.  “Few  drunks  got 
on  the  last  street  car.” 

At  12:30  a.m.  the  phone  rang  again.  It 
was  another  patrolman  calling.  All 
quiet  at  Hellberg’s  corner. 

Downtown  Astoria  was  having  its  last 
cup  of  coffee  and  a  sandwich. 
Patrolmen  saw  the  crowd  of  dancers 
pouring  out  of  the  Dreamland  dance 
hall.  The  officers  were  looking  for 
I.W.W.’s  who  might  have  sneaked  in  the 
hall  to  get  away  from  the  cops. 

A  patrolman  spotted  a  group 
gathered  before  the  A.G.  Spexarth 
Sporting  Goods  and  Jewelry  Store,  514 
Commercial.  They  were  well  dressed. 
How  do  Wobblies  dress,  the  policeman 
wondered.  He  listened  to  their  conver¬ 
sation,  all  very  harmless  about  Old 
Man  Spexarth’s  funny  notion  about 
Astoria  burning  up  some  day. 

The  patrolmen  turned  off  all  except 
the  night  street  lights  and  peered  more 
closely  for  the  Wobblies.  Longshore¬ 
men  stalked  into  the  Liberty.  They  had 
finished  loading  mill  run  on  a  ship  at 


pier  No.  1  and  had  orders  to  report  in 
the  morning  at  the  Sanborn  dock. 
Patrolmen  suspected  there  might  be  a 
Wobbly  among  them,  but  not  a  Wobbly 
carrying  posters  and  that’s  what  Chief 
Leb  Carlson  wanted. 

The  patrolmen  nodded  to  two  street 
car  conductors,  Conrad  Thomason,  1789 
Franklin,  and  Ross  Van  Osdol,  who  liv¬ 
ed  out  of  town  towards  Svensen.  They 
came  in  for  a  cup  of  coffee  at  the  Liber¬ 
ty  and  bantered  with  the  proprietor, 
Lucas  Frantevich,  about  “No  more  free 
coffee  —  no  more  free  rides.”  Conrad 
was  on  Car  No.  7  and  Van  Osdol  on  No. 
15.  They  had  the  full  run  of  track  from 
Glasgow  to  Forty-fifth  street.  Their 
cars  were  in  the  barn  west  of  Astoria 
after  the  midnight  trip. 

It  was  1  a  m.  Firemen  were  asleep. 
Every  station  had  its  extra  men,  some 
sleeping  at  the  station,  others  with 
alarms  in  their  homes,  ready  to  be  pick¬ 
ed  up. 

Chief  Charles  E.  Foster,  who  had 
seen  most  of  Astoria  burn  early  in  July 
1883,  had  retired.  An  alarm  and  a  phone 


A  view  of  the  damage  created  by  the  fire  from  a  van¬ 
tage  point  on  Bond  street  looking  east.  Note  how  the 
terrific  heat  has  twisted  the  trolley  tracks. 
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were  beside  him. 

Foster  had  been  a  firefighter  all  his 
life,  a  volunteer  in  the  great  Astoria 
volunteer  department  until  he  was 
made  chief  of  the  organized  depart¬ 
ment.  This  plain,  serious  and  practical 
man  was  honored  in  his  profession.  In 
August  he  had  been  elected  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Fire  Chiefs 
association  in  San  Francisco. 

Foster  had  observed  the  temperature 
gradually  fall  during  the  day  until  at  7 
p.m.  it  was  36  degrees.  But  the 
barometer  was  falling  and  the  wind  was 
switching  from  east  to  southeast. 
Perhaps  the  threat  of  a  freeze  up  and 
greater  fire  hazard  would  pass  over. 

Foster  had  inherited  a  terrible  legacy 
of  fire  hazard.  Slipshod  and  com¬ 
promising  improvements  in  his  clear 
judgment  had  only  increased  it.  Under 
pressure  of  higher  and  higher  in¬ 
surance  rates,  Astoria  had  been  bullied 
into  erecting  a  seawall  and  partly  fill¬ 
ing  in  the  streets,  which  had  stood  on 
piling.  This  half  measure  —  filling  the 
street  bed  within  some  eight  feet  of  the 


wooden  viaduct  of  timber  capped  with 
blacktop  —  Foster  had  warned  was 
creating  a  fire  hazard  even  greater 
than  in  the  days  when  the  Columbia’s 
tides  lapped  up  to  Exchange  street. 

He  had  inherited  an  out-of-date  city  of 
deteriorating  wooden  buildings.  Over 
his  protests,  the  city  had  laid  its  water 
mains  downtown  on  wooden  blocks  bet¬ 
ween  the  wooden  streets  and  the  sand 
fills.  Over  his  objections,  the  city  per¬ 
mitted  any  property  owner  who  made  a 
fuss  and  knew  the  right  people  to  knock 
a  hole  in  the  tile  fire  wall  that  fenced  in 
the  fill  and  rose  to  the  bottom  of  the 
outer  edge  of  the  wooden  sidewalks. 

Foster  had  inherited  the  shell  of  dy¬ 
ing  enterprises.  Astoria’s  waterfront 
had  been  built  up  for  making  money  in 
handling  grain,  shanghaiing  and  fleec¬ 
ing  its  large  male  population  of 
seamen,  fishermen  and  loggers.  There 
had  been  no  building  inspectors.  This 
waterfront  empire  was  dying.  The  town 
still  retained  the  name  of  a  wide-open 
hangout,  but  the  money  in  crime  was 
gone.  So  was  the  big  shipping  of  the 


The  remains  of  the  Osburn-O’Brien  building  after  the 
fire.  Notice  the  armed  National  Guard  men  guarding 
the  ruined  buildings  from  looters. 


///?/  2922. 
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C.  E.  Foster  in  1905 


seventies  and  eighties.  The  cannery 
empire  was  past  its  prime.  The  Chinese 
and  Hindus  employed  in  canneries  and 
mills  were  gone.  Foster  inherited  their 
combustible  shacks. 

But  the  politics  of  the  bygone  age  and 
a  few  of  the  politicians  were  still  trying 
to  run  the  show.  Their  enemies,  grow¬ 
ing  stronger  daily,  were  the  people  who 
wanted  their  insurance  rates  down 
from  $50  for  $1000  coverage  downtown 
to  $3.  Corrupt  and  inefficient  govern¬ 
ment  cost  too  much. 

It  was  2  a.m.  This  old  shell  over  an 
old,  but  still  a  vigorous  city,  had  20 
more  minutes  to  go  before  its  terrifying 
death  pangs. 

The  elements  were  set  for  the  kill.  As 
Foster  has  sensed,  the  wind  swung 
around  to  the  south  and  the  wind 
freshened.  Only  a  few  showers  fell  and 
the  temperature  climbed  from  35 
degrees  at  midnight  to  44  at  2  a  m. 

At  2:15  a.m.  fire  alarms  rang  out  at 
all  stations  and  homes  of  the  volunteers 


and  Chief  Foster.  Then  followed  a 
series  of  five  short  rings  —  the  death 
knell  for  old  Astoria. 

“Fire  box  55,  Twelfth  and  Commer¬ 
cial”  called  out  firemen  at  all  stations. 
The  new  Stutz  roared  out  of  head¬ 
quarters  at  Seventeenth  and  Commer¬ 
cial,  picked  up  the  chief  on  the  fly,  and 
hooked  on  the  hydrant  at  Twelfth  and 
Commercial.  Smoke  wreathed  out  of 
the  big  Beehive  department  store,  the 
center  of  Astoria  retail  trade  and  a 
model  store  of  its  kind.  Christmas  gifts, 
toys  and  an  early  Santa  Claus  held  forth 
in  its  broad  display  windows. 

Fire  lighted  the  basement  of  Thiel 
Brothers,  the  pool  hall  at  the  west  of 
Beehive  on  the  north  side  of  Commer¬ 
cial,  west  of  Eleventh.  Headquarters 
firemen  ran  their  line  to  the  pool  hall, 
raised  the  trap  door.  The  basement  was 
a  furnace  of  roaring  flames  blowing 
helmets  off  the  heads  of  the  firemen. 
There  was  no  time  nor  opportunity  to 
investigate  around  what  started  the 
fire. 

Chief  Foster  directed  the  La  France 
hose  wagon  from  the  station  at  Fourth 
and  Astor  to  work  on  the  fire  suddenly 
bursting  out  from  the  basement  of  an 
adjoining  store.  Fireman  Wayne  Oster- 
by  and  Extraman  Joe  Shamberger  ran 
their  line  into  the  basement.  A  sheet  of 
fire  climbed  the  walls.  Yellow  spouts  of 
fire  shot  up  from  the  floor.  The  floor  col¬ 
lapsed  and  the  shelves  of  goods  fell  in  a 
heap  on  the  firemen.  Osterby  climbed 
up  the  hose  and  reached  the  street. 
Then  he  eased  the  hose  down  again  in 
the  smouldering  mass  and  Shamberger 
grabbed  it  and  also  reached  the  street. 

From  Alderbrook  station  came 
Firemen  Mel  Grimberg,  Otto  K.  Bank- 
sund,  Doby  Backlund  and  Os  Maunula. 
They  reinforced  the  Commercial  street 
stand. 

It  was  2:20  a.m.  The  quartermaster 
on  watch  aboard  the  lighthouse  tender 
Manzanita  called  the  skipper,  Captain 
Charles  A.  A.  Modeer. 
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“Fire  broke  out  in  the  heart  of  town,” 
said  the  quartermaster. 

The  skipper  ordered  the  Manzanita, 
which  had  fire  hose,  to  pressure  for  im¬ 
mediate  assistance.  Its  lines  could  not 
yet  reach  the  fire. 

A  blaze  of  lights  broke  out  in  the 
telephone  exchange  as  phones  went  out. 
Night  Operator  Eva  Hansen  plugged  in 
and  pulled  out  cords  by  the  hundreds. 
Property  owners  were  being  warned  by 
their  employes,  friends,  police  and  the 
crowding  crowd  of  fire  watchers.  Ships 
summoned  crews,  Police  summoned 
men  off  shift  and  calls  and  calls  came 
in. 

Mrs.  Hansen  called  J.A.  Brunold,  the 
company  manager,  operators  and 
business  office  employes.  Brunold  was 
awake.  It  was  feeding  time  by  the  clock 
for  Delores,  their  two-month  old  baby. 

The  Morning  Astorian  was  ready  to 
go  to  press  without  a  word  about  the 
fire.  Walter  Jochimsen,  linotype 
operator,  had  left  shortly  before  the 
alarm  and  noticed  the  firemen  by  the 
time  he  reached  the  Palace  restaurant, 


538  Commerical,  for  a  snack  and  a  cup 
of  coffee.  He  tried  calling  the  Morning 
Astorian  to  report  the  fire,  but  the 
phone  was  dead.  As  he  turned  back  to 
go  to  the  newspaper  office,  flames  had 
broken  through  Thiel  Brothers  and 
were  lighting  up  the  Beehive. 

“Hold  the  press  for  an  extra,”  Jim 
Cellars,  editor  of  the  Morning  Astorian 
told  Royal  Karinen,  superintendent  of 
the  Morning  Astorian  plant.  Newsboys 
waited  impatiently.  They  wanted  to  see 
the  fire. 

At  2:26  a.m.  the  wind  gauge  at  North 
Head  clocked  the  wind,  now  from  the 
south  at  40  miles  an  hour. 

At  2:40  a.m.,  the  sign  on  Handley’s 
pool  hall  and  Brown’s  Shoe  store  across 
Commercial  street  from  Astoria  Hard¬ 
ware  company  burst  in  flames  from 
heat.  Smoke  rose  like  a  dense  fog  on 
both  sides  of  Commercial  street  from 
buildings  still  untouched  by  the  inferno 
at  Thiel  Brothers  and  the  Beehive. 

“Turn  your  hose  on  Brown’s  roof,” 
fire  fans  yelled  at  Osterby,  who  had 
been  a  fireman  for  six  months.  He 


The  remains  of  the  Weinhard- Astoria  Hotel  at  12th  and 
Duane.  To  the  east  can  be  seen  Lovell  Auto  Co.  with  the 
Blue  Mouse  theater  above. 
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S.  J.  “Tiny"  Arrigoni 


obliged  but  the  water  reached  only  to 
the  top  of  the  windows.  The  crowd 
shouted  at  Osterby  to  make  the  water 
go  higher.  They  blamed  him  for  no 
spurt  in  the  hose. 

It  was  2:40  a.m.  The  main  at 
Eleventh  and  Commerical,  perched  on 
wooden  blocks  under  the  creosoted 
viaduct,  had  melted  and  burst.  Water 
pressure  soon  fell  all  along  Commercial 
street. 

Chief  Foster,  in  whose  hands  was 
thrust  the  fate  of  Astoria,  had  already 
decided  that  his  men  would  have  no 
water  in  the  main  part  of  town.  He 
directed  Henry  Jochimsen  to  run  the 
Stutz  pumper  to  Fourteenth  and  Com¬ 
mercial  and  get  water  out  of  the  river. 
The  tide  at  10:10  p.m.  Friday,  had  been 
2  feet,  but  the  pumper  drew  in  the  Col¬ 
umbia.  Working  the  four  hose  lines 
from  the  pumper  were  Jochimsen,  Tiny 
Arrigoni,  Clarence  McCoy,  Dutch  Mc- 
Croskey,  Frank  Smart,  Paul  Kearney, 
Fred  Layzell,  Tony  Antonich,  Tim  An- 
drich,  Harry  Yeager,  Fred  Layzenn, 
Arvid  Heinonen  and  Jack  Corcoran. 


David  C.  McCroskey 


Firemen  from  the  Uniontown  station 
which  also  had  an  American  La  France 
hose  rig  laid  out  their  lines  on  Bond 
street  where  Foster  knew  the  fire  would 
have  to  be  held  to  save  the  waterfront 
and  kept  from  sweeping  west  to  Union 
Oil  tanks  and  those  of  Standard  Oil 
company.  If  these  tanks  went  up,  all 
was  lost.  On  the  Bond  street  hoses  were 
the  regulars  Victor  Aulin  and  Sam 
Berg.  A1  Graichen,  Leo  Furney,  A1 
Davis,  and  Jimmy  Coffman  from 
Fourth  and  Astor  shifted  towards  Four¬ 
teenth  and  Commercial. 

Chief  Foster  was  asked  to  use 
dynamite  to  blow  up  fire  breaks.  The 
excited  crowds,  milling  around  the  fire 
were  for  dynamite. 

“I  am  a  fire  chief,  not  a  dynamiter,” 
Foster  told  groups  of  desperate 
citizens.  Without  his  approval,  a  truck 
was  dispatched  for  dynamite  to  a  logg- 
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ing  camp  and  Astoria  was  soon  boom¬ 
ing.  For  a  time  the  blasting  was 
directed  by  experienced  loggers,  who 
were  accustomed  to  using  dynamite 
blasting  stumps  and  choker  holes.  Then 
amateur  blasters  got  hold  of  the  ex¬ 
plosives. 

It  was  3  a.m.  Excited,  wild  talking 
residents  from  the  west  end,  from  the 
hill  and  from  the  east  end,  streamed  to 
the  fire.  People  from  Ilwaco  and 
Chinook  flocked  to  Point  Ellice. 

The  air  dome  of  the  Stutz  pumper 
blew  up.  Walter  Kristoffersen  of  Pacific 
Machine  and  Auto  Works  welded  the 
break  and  water  shot  out  again  from 
the  hoses  against  a  fire  that  kept  on 
coming,  north,  south,  east  and  west, 
often  breaking  out  far  ahead  of  the 
cauldron  at  the  heart  of  the  doomed  ci¬ 
ty- 

Power  failed,  gas  mains  burst  and 
blazed.  Cars,  trucks,  wheel  barrows, 
and  stooped  backs  and  held-out  arms 
carried  away  goods  from  stores.  Stacks 
of  office  furniture,  phonographs, 
records  boxes  and  bundles  of  articles, 


fur  coats,  dishes,  lodge  paraphernalia, 
all  the  goods  of  the  city,  were  heaped 
back  of  the  fire.  They  had  to  be  moved 
again  as  the  fire  advanced. 

Looters  snatched  goods,  broke  into 
stores,  and  carried  off  stocks  in  the 
guise  of  helping  out.  It  was  bright  as 
day  in  Astoria  except  in  basements,  in¬ 
ner  rooms  and  where  smoke  rolled 
thick. 

Women,  excited  by  a  fire  in  the 
Beehive,  had  aroused  their  husbands 
who  were  less  indifferent  to  a  Beehive 
fire. 

Mayor  James  Bremner  called  Port¬ 
land’s  Mayor  Baker.  Brunold  talked  to 
Baker.  Two  steam  fire  pumps  were  put 
on  a  flat  car  in  Portland  and  hooked  on 
to  a  locomotive.  Walter  Long,  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  American  La  France  com¬ 
pany,  fueled  up  a  demonstration  fire 
pumper  and  Portland  firemen 
volunteered  for  the  dash  to  Astoria. 
General  George  A.  White  of  the  Oregon 
National  Guard  organized  and  dispat¬ 
ched  bedding  and  field  mess  equip¬ 
ment. 


Looking  west  from  14th  and  Commercial.  This  photo 
shows  the  buildings  along  Astor  street  in  the 
background  that  were  spared. 
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Property  owners  were  in  anguish. 
Less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  $18,000,000 
of  real  estate  going  up  in  smoke  was  in¬ 
sured  and  but  20  per  cent  of  personal 
property,  all  because  insurance  rates  in 
the  combustible  old  shell  that  Astoria 
was,  were  too  high.  Heavy  stocks  for 
the  Christmas  trade  increased  the 
losses. 

The  crowd  thought  of  its  stomach.  De¬ 
mand  for  food  —  now  and  tomorrow 
when  there  would  be  no  Astoria  —  grew 
insistent.  Restaurants  served  coffee 
while  their  equipment,  cutlery  and 
dishes  were  moved  out. 

Norris  Staples,  president  of  the  Bank 
of  Commerce  and  owner  of  the  Staples 
Motor  company,  dropped  dead  pushing 
a  car  to  safety  with  his  son  and  Lloyd 
Van  Dusen.  Jack  Cornelisen,  seaman 
on  the  tug  Onconta,  misjudged  the 
distance  to  the  dock  at  Sixteenth  street 
in  the  smoke  and  fell  into  the  river.  He 
was  drowned. 


Only  one  man  in  the  night  of  lost  for¬ 
tunes,  sweeping  away  of  life-time 
stakes,  could  not  “take  it.”  He  was  a 
logger  whose  body  was  found  hanging 
the  next  morning  under  the  Sanborn 
dock.  Everybody  else  had  no  doubt 
Astoria  would  come  back.  They  grieved 
the  loss  of  their  glamorous  if  somewhat 
old  city.  There  was  many  a  dance  in  the 
Old  Dame’s  spirit  yet. 

It  was  3:30  a.m.  Fires  cropped  out  on 
“Automobile  Row”  on  Duane  street  and 
closed  on  the  Weinhard  hotel,  across 
Duane  from  the  Astoria  National  bank 
building  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Duane  at  Twelfth.  Lawyers  in  the  bank 
building  did  not  move  out  their  records, 
safes  and  law  books.  The  building,  they 
thought,  would  not  burn. 

In  a  few  minutes,  law  books  were  fly¬ 
ing  out  of  the  bank’s  upper  windows.  On 
the  street  a  few  people  laughed.  The 
world  could  get  along  without  law  boks. 
Looters  ignored  the  volumes. 


A  view  of  the  fire  district  looking  north  from  14th  and 
Exchange.  Frank  Woodfield  was  probably  standing 
beside  the  Lovell  Auto  Co.  building  when  he  took  this 
photo.  Notice  the  row  of  milk  cans  lining  the  side  of  the 
street  waiting  to  be  picked  up. 
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It  was  4a.m.  Chief  Foster  had  hope  of 
stopping  the  east  front  of  the  fire  from 
Bond  to  Exchange  at  Fourteenth  street. 
A  slight  breeze  blew  from  the  east.  To 
the  north,  the  fire  roamed  towards  the 
Sanborn  docks  and  warehouses.  Boats 
and  barges  of  the  Callender  Navigation 
company  were  anchored  in  the  river. 

To  the  west  the  fire  moved  at  will. 
There  was  no  water.  To  the  south,  it 
threatened  to  sweep  on  to  Exchange 
and  into  a  residential  area.  The  clock 
outside  the  Astoria  National  bank  stop¬ 
ped  at  4 : 20  a. m.,  its  face  blistered. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  fire  hoses  of  the 
Manzinita  met  the  fire  encroaching  on 
the  waterfront  and  moving  westward. 
The  ships  shifted  with  the  fire  front  to 
Ninth  street  where  a  crew  of 
lighthousemen,  led  by  Claude  Asquith 
saved  a  concrete  apartment  house 
already  afire. 

Long  distance  calls  went  out  for  hose 
to  Seaside  and  Portland.  Hose  laid  out 
on  the  hot  streets  were  damaged  and 
burst. 

Where  there  was  no  water,  dynamite 
was  substituted.  Hotels,  dwellings  and 
street  intersections  went  up  and  the  fire 
went  on. 

On  the  waterfront,  the  dredge  Clatsop 
moved  in  at  Eighth  street  and  saved  the 
block  between  Bond  and  Commercial. 
This  was  the  critical  front  against  the 
onrush  of  fire  against  the  canneries  and 
oil  tanks. 

It  was  5  a.m.  and  all  was  lost  on  Four¬ 
teenth  street  just  as  hope  was  high  that 
the  fire  could  be  stopped.  The  Stutz 
pumper  was  running  low  on  gasoline. 
Fires  broke  out  on  Seventeenth, 
destroying  the  fire  station  itself,  and 
doubled  back  to  Fourteenth.  The  Morn¬ 
ing  Astoria  went  up  in  smoke  without 
getting  out  an  extra  with  the  greatest 
news  story  in  Astoria’s  history.  The 
power  failure  prevented  the  paper  from 
going  to  press  with  the  extra.  Reporters 
had  done  their  part. 


It  was  6  a.m.,  three  hours  and  45 
minutes  since  the  alarm  sounded  from 
Twelfth  and  Commercial.  More  than 
200  business  establishments  had  been 
destroyed.  Thirty  blocks  were  in  glow¬ 
ing  ruins. 

Firemen  fought  to  save  the  city  hall 
and  St.  Mary’s  hospital.  Patients  were 
removed  to  the  Astoria  high  school. 
Volunteers,  many  of  them  small  boys, 
carried  away  medicines  and  equipment 
from  the  hospital.  Bottles  were  drop¬ 
ped,  adding  strange  odors  of  medicines 
to  the  stench  of  the  burning  city.  The 
two  steam  pumps  arrived  from  Port¬ 
land,  aiding  in  saving  the  hospital. 

On  Exchange  street  a  single  hose  was 
played,  one  building  at  a  time,  on  the 
telephone  exchange,  Methodist  church 
and  the  Astorian-Budget.  The 
newspaper  building,  a  new  structure, 
finally  burst  in  flames,  but  the  walls 
survived  and  the  press  was  rebuilt. 

Dynamiters  came  to  blow  up  the 
Lovell  Auto  company  building,  but 
Sherman  Lovell,  its  owner,  ordered 
them  off  the  premises  with  their 
dynamite.  This  building  survived. 

All  of  Astoria  that  once  stood  on  stilts 
in  the  downtown  area  was  burning  by  6 
a.m.  From  then  on,  the  fire  was 
gradually  put  under  control  with  some 
losses.  The  Spexarth  building,  a 
modern  concrete  structure,  resisted  in¬ 
tense  heat  and  survived.  The  post  of¬ 
fice,  west  of  the  Spexarth  building, 
caught  fire  from  sparks  in  the  terrific 
heat.  It  was  extinguished  and  no  serious 
damage  inflicted. 

Late  in  the  day  snow  fell  over  the 
black  ruins  of  the  Old  Astoria,  but  it 
melted  in  the  embers  that  glowed  from 
weeks  while  the  new  Astoria  was  born. 

Astorians,  all  of  them,  as  if  their 
spirits  had  been  tempered  in  fire  took 
on  the  task  of  rebuilding  their  city. 

In  the  blackest  hour  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion,  there  was  no  wailing  voice  of 
defeat. 
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Two  more  views  of  the  ruins  of  the  downtown  business 
district  of  Astoria  after  the  great  fire  of  1922  destroyed 
it.  Even  though  snow  fell  the  next  day  covering  the 
burned  area,  parts  of  it  continued  to  smoke  for  days 
afterwards. 


■  roff/A  rt 
JO  yGrlltl 


t  m  c.  fj  /93.  / 
■WM  EX  CHANCE  5/ 
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THE  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  TELEPHONE  CO 


The  idea  of  a  rural  phone  service 
into  the  Lewis  and  Clark  community 
was  originated  by  John  W.  Reith, 
veteran  Clatsop  County  farmer,  who 
became  enthusiastic  over  such  a 
service  after  observing  the  operation 
of  one  in  his  home  in  Iowa  in  1903. 

So  certain  was  he  that  such  a  service 
would  be  practicable  in  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  area  that  he  finally  succeeded  in 
dispelling  the  double  skeptics  and 
organized  a  company  to  build  and 
maintain  service  in  the  district. 

The  company  pioneered  rural 
telephone  service  in  Clatsop  county 
and  had  no  predecessor  or  adviser  in 
the  business. 

W.  J.  Ingalls  worked  diligently  along 
with  Reith  to  get  the  line  started.  The 
phone  lines  extended  from  his  farm, 
adjoining  the  Netel  grange  hall,  to  the 
Astoria  exchange,  a  distance  of  nine 
miles. 

The  cash  expenditure  of  the  com¬ 
pany  averaged  $18  for  each  telephone 
installation.  Extra  expenses,  such  as 
the  purchase  of  the  phones  and  the  use 
of  the  Astoria  exchange,  was  paid  for 
by  the  subscribers  to  the  services. 

The  company,  operating  on  a  non¬ 
profit  basis,  has  for  the  most  part  been 
self  supporting.  Assessments  have 
seldom  been  necessary. 

The  actual  construction  of  the  line 
took  only  four  days.  The  work,  done  by 
a  large  crew  of  volunteer  workers, 
included  the  installation  of  15  poles  and 
the  stringing  of  nine  miles  of  wire,  all 
without  modern  mechanical  aids. 

The  early  records  of  the  firms  are 
not  available,  but  it  recalled  that  C.  I. 
Peterson  was  the  first  secretary. 


by  Mrs.  H.  P.  Marxen 

The  following  are  believed  to  include 
all  of  the  first  stockholders:  W.  J. 
Ingalls,  J.  W.  Reith,  W.  E.  Dement,  W. 
J.  Dyer,  William  Larson,  Elijah  C. 
Jeffers,  Irving  M.  Jeffers,  C.  I. 
Peterson,  Arthur  Hess,  Andrew  Asp 
and  B.  J.  Sloop. 

Clatsop  county  at  that  time  main¬ 
tained  a  phone  for  the  use  of  the  bridge 
tender  on  the  original  Youngs  Bay 
bridge.  H.  W.  Christensen,  an  Astoria 
meat  dealer,  had  a  phone  at  his 
slaughter  house  on  property  now 
occupied  by  the  Pacific  Power  and 
Light  company  on  Youngs  bay. 


B.  J.  Sloop  and  Andrew  Asp  were 
Astoria  business  men  residing  on  the 
Seventh  street  hill,  who  welcomed  a 
chance  to  get  phone  service. 

Sloop  is  thought  to  be  the  operator  of 
the  first  “dime”  store  in  Astoria  and 
Asp  was  the  proprietor  of  a  blacksmith 
shop. 

Reith,  Hess  and  Sloop  are,  as  far  as 
is  known,  the  only  original  stockhold¬ 
ers  still  living. 

The  only  phones  still  listed  under  the 
names  of  original  owners  and  still 
bearing  the  number  assigned  to  them 
at  the  time  the  line  began  are  William 
Larson,  phone  1F12  and  John  Reith, 
phone  1F5. 

Momentous  news  coming  over  the 
line  has  included  the  great  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  fire  of  1906  and  the  Astoria  fire  of 
1922. 

But,  perhaps  no  word  that  came  over 
the  farmer  line  was  more  poignantly 
emotional  that  the  cheerful  “Hello 
Mom!”  greeting  from  servicemen 
during  World  War  II. 
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SHERMAN  LOVELL  AIN 


Norris  Staples 


Sherman  Lovell 


“Staples  is  dead,  and  the  whole 
town’s  on  fire  .  .  .  You’d  better  come 
quick!” 

This  is  what  Sherman  Lovell  heard  as 
he  came  to  his  front  door  about  3:00 
a.m.  on  December  8,  1922.  Lovell  quick¬ 
ly  followed  his  employee  messenger  to 
his  new  garage  at  14th  and  Duane.  Just 
26  months  earlier  he  had  opened  his 
brick  and  tile  two  story  building,  and 
proudly  announced  it  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  automotive  establishments  in  the 
state.  Now  it  was  threatened  by  a  roar¬ 
ing  fire  which  had  started  an  hour  or  so 
earlier  in  the  block  bounded  by  Com¬ 
mercial,  Bond  (now  Marine  Drive), 
11th  and  12th  Streets.  The  four-story 
Weinhard  Hotel  at  the  corner  of  12th 
and  Duane  (present  site  of  Columbia 
Travel)  was  already  on  fire. 

Nearly  all  of  Lovell’s  employees  were 
gathered  in  the  street  when  he  arrived 
to  open  the  door.  They  immediately 
learned  there  was  no  water  pressure. 
Later,  it  was  discovered  that  water 
mains  had  been  placed  on  wooden 
blocks  under  the  streets,  and  as  they 
burned  the  pipes  broke.  Two  lucky 
breaks  helped  the  crew  save  their 
building. 
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HE  ASTORIA  FIRE 


by  Bob  Lovell 

First,  someone  found  a  trickle  of 
water  coming  down  14th  street  from  a 
hydrant  on  Franklin.  With  mops  and 
buckets,  he  was  able  to  capture  water 
to  send  inside  the  building.  There,  other 
employees  with  mops  were  able  to  put 
out  fires  as  they  started  on  the  inside  of 
the  building  due  to  the  intense  heat  out¬ 
side. 

The  second  break  resulted  from  a 
clerical  error.  The  parts  manager  had 
ordered  a  supply  of  new  fire- 
extinguisher  powder  that  came  in  long 
red  metal  cylinders.  Instead  of  12  tubes, 
he  received  12  boxes  with  12  tubes  in 
each.  The  boxes  were  stacked  on  the 
shop  floor  waiting  to  be  sent  back. 
These  were  sent  up  on  the  roof. 

Sparks  were  falling  on  the  tar  paper 
roof,  starting  small  fires.  Then  as  the 
Weinhard  Hotel  became  fully  involved, 
large  timbers  began  falling  on  the  roof. 
The  auto-mechanics-turned-firemen 
were  armed  with  crow  bars  and  the 
magic  powder.  With  two  men  to  a  burn¬ 
ing  timber,  they  carried  them  to  the 
edge  and  dropped  them  in  the  street 
while  others  put  out  the  fires  with  the 
powder.  The  worst  was  over  in  about  an 
hour  as  the  fire  moved  eastward. 

While  the  fight  was  at  its  peak,  a 


wagon  drawn  by  two  horses  appeared 
on  14th  street.  A  well-meaning 
volunteer  had  acquired  a  load  of 
dynamite  from  a  nearby  logging  camp 
and  was  trying  to  save  the  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital  on  16th  and  Exchange  by 
dynamiting  a  fire  break.  Several 
wooden  houses  west  of  the  hospital  on 
the  north  side  of  Exchange  had  already 
been  blown  up. 

Legend  has  it  that  Sherman  Lovell 
drove  off  the  would-be  dynamiter  with  a 
shot  gun.  Lovell’s  version,  however, 
omits  the  gun. 

“I  told  him  to  get  the  hell  out  of  here; 
we  can  take  care  of  this  building.  I 
didn’t  have  a  shot  gun.”  This  is  what 
Lovell  said  later.  The  horses  were  ac¬ 
ting  up,  and  the  fireman  left. 

‘‘But  I  did  take  a  box  of  dynamite,” 
Lovell  recalled.  “I  crawled  under  an 
old  house  next  door  to  my  building  on 
the  east.  It  was  starting  to  burn,  so  I  lit 
a  short  fuse  and  got  out  as  fast  as  I 
could.  The  building  blew  clear  across 
the  street.  It  moved  my  building  about 
six  inches  and  broke  some  windows,  but 
it  helped  save  it.” 

Only  when  the  crisis  has  passed,  did 
Lovell  learn  the  details  about  the  death 
earlier  of  his  partner,  Norris  Staples. 
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Two  years  previously,  after  Ford 
Motor  Company  had  asked  Lovell  to 
separate  Ford  from  the  other  car  and 
truck  lines  he  sold,  Lovell  and  Staples 
formed  a  partnership  and  opened  a  se¬ 
cond  garage  on  Duane  street  between 
11th  and  12th.  Lovell  had  been  selling 
Model  T  Fords  since  1912.  Demand  was 
brisk  in  the  post  World  War  I  era,  and 
the  Model  T  did  well  on  the  poor  roads 
prevalent  in  the  County.  Lovell  sold 
Buicks,  Dodges,  Mack  trucks,  and 
several  other  makes  in  his  14th  Street 
building. 

The  Ford  building  on  Duane  where 
Ward’s  is  now  located  had  been  built  by 
the  Finnish  Brotherhood  Lodge  as  an 
investment  and  rented  to  Lovell- 
Staples. 

Staples  had  retired  from  a  logging 
career  and  had  built  a  large  new  home 
on  14th  and  Jerome.  His  was  the  first 
house  in  the  city  to  have  a  garage,  and 
is  now  listed  on  the  historical  register. 
He  was  President  of  the  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce.  He  had  the  financial  resources 
Lovell  needed  for  his  expanding 
business. 

As  Lovell  later  described  his  late 
partner,  “Norris  hated  paying 
overhead.  Every  expense  had  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive.  Insurance,  to  my  partner,  was 
unnecessary  overhead,  so  there  was 
very  little  on  his  part  of  the  operation.” 

As  Lovell  continued,  “All  Norris  had 
to  do  was  to  get  one  car  running  and  use 
it  to  tow  the  rest.  Instead  he  tried  to 
save  all  14  of  the  new  Fords  that  had 
just  been  unloaded  at  his  garage  by 
pushing  them  away  from  the  fire.  One 
by  one  he  had  pushed  them  to  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  11th  and  Exchange,  near  the  Elks 
Club.  Then,  as  the  fire  burned  closer,  he 
got  more  excited  and  started  pushing 
them  up  11th  Street  to  Franklin.  With 
the  help  of  his  son  and  Lloyd  Van  Dusen 
he  was  pushing  one  up  the  hill  when  he 
slumped  to  the  street,  dead  from  a 
heart  attack.” 

Eventually,  the  fire  was  halted  at 


about  16th  street  with  the  help  of  a 
pumper  sent  down  on  a  railroad  flatcar 
by  the  Portland  Fire  Department.  It 
was  able  to  pump  Columbia  River 
water  on  the  fire,  and  the  hospital  was 
saved.  About  30  square  blocks  of 
downtown  Astoria  was  in  ruins,  and  on¬ 
ly  the  Lovell  garage  survived  in  this 
area. 

The  building  became  headquarters 
immediately  after  the  fire  for  relief  ef¬ 
forts  by  the  Red  Cross  and  others.  It 
also  housed  a  company  of  soldiers  from 
Fort  Stevens  who  had  been  ordered  to 
town  to  prevent  looting.  Then  on 
December  26th,  the  Blue  Mouse  movie 
theater  opened  on  the  second  floor,  with 
Mary  Pickford  featured  in  “Tess  of  the 
Storm  Country.”  The  theater  manager, 
John  Hamrick,  somehow  had  arranged 
to  install  trusses  to  raise  the  roof,  build 
a  stage,  install  seats  and  a  box  office, 
all  in  18  days.  In  this  theater,  Clark 
Gable  made  his  first  acting  ap¬ 
pearance,  in  1923. 

On  the  lower  floor,  the  garage 
became  Lovell  Arcade  and  housed 
stores  and  professional  offices.  On  the 
showroom  corner  was  U.H.  Fellman’s 
Astoria  Furniture  Store.  Next  to  it  on 
the  east  was  Lagassee  Shoes  and  on  the 
other  side  was  Shaner  Jewelry.  Lovell, 
meanwhile  had  returned  to  his  18th 
street  property  from  which  he  had  mov¬ 
ed  two  years  before.  He  had  build  a 
50x100  wood  frame  building  there  in 
1911  and  added  a  second  50x100  struc¬ 
ture  in  1915  across  Franklin  from  his 
father’s  Scow  Bay  Iron  and  Brass 
Works. 

Lovell  Auto  Co.  remained  on  18th 
while  downtown  Astoria  was  being 
rebuilt,  then  moved  back  to  14th  street 
in  1924.  It  remains  in  the  same  building 
today.  Lovell  then  formed  Astoria 
Transit  Company  in  1924  to  operate  one 
of  the  first  motor  bus  street  transporta¬ 
tion  systems  in  the  country.  This  com¬ 
pany  used  the  18th  street  garage  for 
over  30  years,  but  that  is  another  story. 
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The  Lovell  Arcade  building  after  the  fire. 


S.W.  Lovell,  Bunny  Butler,  and  Charles  High  stand  in  front  of  the  Lovell  Auto  Co. 
on  18th  street  just  after  the  Astoria  fire. 
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.'/Wor.cvs  Leading  Cigar  /■.xtablixhmenl.s 
where  all  leading  brands  of 


52H  COMMERCIAI  STREET 


114  ELEV  ENTH  STREET 


These  two  ads  from  local  businesses  appeared  in  1905 
and  are  typical  of  the  types  of  businesses  and  services 
Astoria  had  in  those  days. 


SHERMAN’S  TRANSFER  CO. 

HENRY  SHERMAN,  Manager 

BAGGAGE  CHECKED  AND  TRANSFERRED 


Storage 

Facilities 


TRUCKS  AND  FURNITURE  WAGONS 

Phone  Main  121 

433  Commercial  St.,  -  -  -  ASTORIA,  ORE. 
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